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any practical knowledge of the art of mural painting, nor do they seem to have thought that any kind of colour could not be applied to any kind of surface. The tradition of the art of fresco painting was then so wholly lost that paintings in distemper on a naked wall were commonly spoken of as frescoes, and were expeded to last as a fresco painting would. The walls were newly built, and the mortar still damp. Each of the spaces to be painted over was pierced by two circular windows, and the effed on the design as well as on the lighting of the pidures may be imagined. No ground whatever was laid over the brickwork except a coat of whitewash : and on this the colour was to be laid with a small brush,, like water-colour on paper.
Morris set to work with his usual energy. Before either of the others had made a design, he was in Oxford and had begun his painting. Presently Rossetti and Burne-Jones joined him there, and for the rest of the vacation they lived together in lodgings in the High Street, in a house now pulled down to make room for the new Schools. The other four painters came later, and the work, at first carried on with happy diligence through long hours day after day, became more intermittent as winter advanced, and trailed on into the following spring. Morris's was the first pidure finished as it had been the first begun. The subjed was one for which he felt a singular and almost a morbid attraction, that of the unsuccessful man and despised lover. The motive was the same which he had treated in ptose a year before in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine with many details which were diredly taken from his own life. It was entitled *c How Sir Palomydes loved La Belle Iseult with exceeding great love out of measure, and how.she loved not him again but rather Sir Tristram." All of it that now traceably survives is the faded gleam of sun-